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Autobiography of Anton Rubinstein. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston.) Aline Delano, the translator of this 
dainty little volume, has done her work so well that it is easy to 
forget that we are listening to the great pianist and composer in a 
language other than his own. He gives in a simple narrative 
the chief incidents of a rather uneventful life, telling us of his 
early hardships and disappointments and ultimate triumphs. 
Like Russia's greatest sculptor, Antakolski, her greatest musical 
genius is of Jewish descent, although in the volume before us we 
are left only to infer this from the family names of both his par- 
ents. Anton Rubinstein was born on November 16th, 1829. His 
first music teacher was his mother, who soon realized his great 
talent. She resolved to give him the best instruction to be had, and 
at the age of eight he was committed to the tuition of Alexander 
Villoing. Five years later his musical education was completed, 
inasmuch as thereafter he had no other teacher. In his eleventh 
year he gave his first public concert in Moscow, where he appeared 
with " no thought of shyness." " I looked upon my concerts," 
he says, " in the light of a plaything, like a child that I was, and 
as I was regarded." He speaks of having been placed on a table 
and caressed, after one concert, by the Empress Alexandra, wife 
of the Czar Nicholas. In 1840 it was his mother's wish to place 
him in the Paris Conservatory, but for some reason he was never 
admitted, perhaps because of Villoing's jealous watch over his 
rare pupil, to whom ' ' not a being could gain access. " Rubinstein 
gives interesting accounts of his meetings with most of the great 
musical men of his time. As early as 1843 he was a devoted imi- 
tator of Liszt ; of his " manners and movements," even to the 
way he had of tossing back bis hair. Dehn was his teacher in 
counterpoint, and Marks gave him lessons in the theory of music. 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were both good friends of his mother. 
Rubinstein's opinion of his more recent musical contemporaries is 
gathered rather from what he does not say about them than what 
he does say. This may be summed up in his significant state- 
ment to the effect that musical composition died with Chopin. 

His allusions to his professional tour in the United States 
in 1872 can hardly be read with satisfaction by Americans. 
After having played before us over two hundred times, he classes 
us in musical appreciation only one notch higher than the English, 
whom he regards as " the least musical people ;" and although he 
has been offered, he tells us, half a million dollars to give a second 
series of concerts in this country, he will not be tempted to meet 
us again. Of the English, he says " not more than two per cent 
can be found who have any knowledge of music." Of the French 
he finds sixteen per cent, and of the Germans fifty per cent. 

In January, 1889, Rubinstein played in Moscow for the last 
time, and as he came upon the stage, at the close of the perform- 
ance, to make his final bow of acknowledgment, the lid of the 
piano was locked. The great virtuoso made one pathetic gesture 
of farewell, and disappeared from the concert room, forever. 



piously illustrated. Altogether the number is a strong one and 
up to the level of this excellent magazine. 



The Whirlwind (London, 150 Strand) is a unique 
paper. In its thirteen weekly numbers yet issued, it has more 
impudence and, it is fair to say, more art of the extreme impres- 
sionist school than any English journal. As a literary curiosity it 
will amuse distant readers, in spite of its very " local" gossip, while 
its black-and-white reproductions, after Whistler and others of his 
school, are well worth possessing. 



NEW PRINTS. 



HOLIDAY BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. 

Romeo and Juliet, illustrated by Marchetti, Cor- 
tazzo and Rossi. (Raphael Tuck & Sons.) This book is a survival 
of a class now somewhat rare, being the direct lineal descendant 
of the u Book of Beauty," dear to our ancestors. In its pages 
pretty chromolithographs adorn the old poem in a way that 
should endear it doubly to a large class of lady readers. The 
color printing is faultless as that of the most elegant " bonbon- 
niere," and the designs, although not without spirit and grace, can 
yet hardly be deemed satisfying to lovers of the play. True, Juliet 
may have been like a heroine of conventional opera and Romeo 
the image of a tenor not quite so young as his r61e demands. As 
a holiday book to be turned over negligently, and not to be taken 
too seriously, this is one of the most gorgeous of the season. 

All Around the Year, a calendar for 1 891, by 

Pauline Sunter, published by Lee & Shepard, consists of twelve 
fanciful designs on card of children, printed in two shades of 
brown and a flesh tint, finished with silken cord and tassels, and 
strongly held together by metal rings, to which is attached a 
chain to suspend the whole to a hook on the writing-desk or the 
wall. We wish that we could say that Miss Sunter's power of 
expression was at all. equal to her power of imagination. To 
speak frankly, her drawing is atrociously bad. 

From an Old Love Letter, by Irene E. Jerome, 
by the same publishers as the above, offers the most delightful con- 
trast to the ambitious yet commonplace style of holiday souvenir 
represented by the calendar just noticed. This little array of 
illuminated pages is just the sort of thing that a clever amateur 
may undertake with a reasonable hope of success; while the 
other, depending, as it does, on the correct drawing of the human 
figure in a variety of positions, which only an experienced artist 
could accomplish satisfactorily, is entirely beyond the power of a 
novice, and should never be attempted by one. Miss Jerome has 
selected for embellishment an extract from dear, quaint, old 
Thomas a Kempis — a name, by the way, the Philistine printer, 
who gives it as " Thomas A. Kempis," will be surprised to learn is 
not to be found in the City Directory. Although somewhat 
lacking in artistic unity as a whole, the arrangement of both text 
and ornament shows much taste and a refined feeling for color; 
the cover design, with its seal, bearing the sacred monogram, 
and silken fastening, while sober, as becomes the religious senti- 
ments it encases, is rich and decorative. Altogether we can rec- 
ommend this beautiful little publication as the most appropriate 
Christmas souvenir of its kind that has come under our notice. 

"Baby's Kingdom" and "Summerland," more 

ambitious holiday publications than the above, also issued by Lee 
& Shepard, will be noticed next month. 

The Good Things of "Life," Seventh Series. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) This popular reprint of the clever 
sketches from our sprightly weekly contemporary contains a few 
that are specially pertinent to artists. For example : " Was Mrs. 
Yellowleaf's portrait a good likeness ?" " It must have been, 
she refused to take it from the artist," is an anecdote that comes 
home with vivid force to portrait painters. This conversation, 
overheard at a Table d'hote on the Lake of Como, is also pecu- 
liarly technical : " Don't you, then, ever wash here ?" " Oh 
dear no 1 I only scratch and rub." But the disgusted lady, who 
leaves the table abruptly thereupon, does not know until after- 
ward that the speakers are members of the Royal British Water 
Color Society. Here is a speech of " Artemis Criticus" to his 
friend " Daubstick,'' that needs no sketch of "he" and "she" 
studying a picture on an easel to point its epigram : " You ought 
to rely less on your color and more on your relations !" "Why, 
Artemis ! Cousin Ned depends wholly on his relations" — But it 
is unfair to pick out the plums, and superfluous at this date to 
praise the externals of the publication, which in paper and print 
lives up to its title. 

The Portfolio (Macmillan & Co.) opens its Sep- 
tember part with a clever etching by a very rising young artist, 
Herbert Dicksee. Although its subject, "A Lion Drinking," re- 
calls a popular oil painting, the etching is so good that its reminis- 
cence may be forgiven. " A Visitor for Jack," after Hamilton Mac- 
cullum, and "The Baiters," by Colin Hunter, are the other full- 
page plates, "A Week in Somerset" is an interesting paper, co- 



An important reproduction of the famous " Chandos" 
portrait of Shakespeare has just been issued by Messrs. Freder- 
ick Keppel & Co. Etched in life-size by Leopold Flameng, it is, 
at once, a very important print and one of the few authenticated 
portraits of the great poet. A fine original " dry-point," by C. O. 
Piatt, entitled " An Inland Port," isacapital example of the artist 
and a most charming and masterly etching. A " tour de force" 
by Les Rios, of a water-color drawing deserves praise for its 
marvellous dexterity in suggesting the technique of its original. 

An etching likely to find great favor is " Before 
School," by Kratke, after a painting by Seignac, which is just 
published by Mr. C. W. Kraushaar (1259 Broadway). It repre- 
sents a small boy receiving his ablutions at the hands of his 
mother, in the open air, and is a very graceful composition. 
" The Pet Lamb," after Outin, by Emil Buland, is another etch- 
ing of considerable merit. 

At Klackner's the new etching by G. Mercier, after 
Leon Moran's " Mistress Ann," an old-time belle with the pretti- 
estof pretty faces, is one of the most dainty examples after this 
clever artist. " Sunday Morning in Sleepy Hollow," etched by 
James S. King, after Jennie Brownscombe, is likely to be 
popular, being anecdote and industry, but scarcely art. Lathrop's 
"Silver Morning," after a picture by Rix, is a' charming print, 
full of quality and most decorative. So again the etching "A 
Dusty Road," after Lionel de Lisser, reflects glory on both paint- 
er and translator. All these and many others, issued by the same 
publisher (5 East Seventeenth Street), well support his reputation 
for knowing what are the etchings which are in popular demand. 

A large etching by Brunet-Debaines, " Where Aspens 
Quiver," is full of quiet feeling. With this Wunderlich (868 
Broadway) is also showing some excellent plates by Charles O. 
Piatt ; one of ' ' Brooklyn Bridge," ' ' Sloops on the East River" and 
" Ernheim on the Rhine" are especially good. " The Joachim 
Quartet," etched by Lowenstan, has an interest in its subject that 
disarms criticism, although it need hardly fear the test. " A New 
England Farm" and " Nashoba Creek," by Arthur F. Davis, are 
two etchings that display the power of selection so valuable in 
this art, where to know what to omit is of the first importance. 

©FFaftnnit of J^Fsigns. 

LANDSCAPE. {COLOR PLA TE NO. 1.) 

From the landscape by Laurent, which is one of our 
color plates this month, many useful lessons may be learned. 
When sketching from nature, there is great art in choosing the 
point of view so as to concentrate the interest. In the subject of 
this picture everything breathes peace and rest. The still water, 
the quiet homestead, the idle figures, the punts drawn up to the 
bank, all tell of harmony and repose. The winding stream car- 
ries the eye away to the far distance, thus suggesting space and 
atmosphere. A canvas of medium tooth or a bass-wood panel 
properly primed will suit the purpose well. First sketch in 
carefully the principal lines of the picture, omitting minor de- 
tails, which should be put in later with the brush. Lay in the 
sky with white and cobalt blue, modified with yellow ochre and 
black. For the clouds take yellow ochre, Venetian red, white 
and black, with a little of the sky color worked in where neces- 
sary. Block in the principal shadows in the trees, water and 
other objects with raw umber ; for the cooler shadows in the wa- 
ter mix white, black and cobalt blue with the raw umber. The 
light parts of the water are a reflex of the sky, and therefore re- 
quire the same colors to be used. 

For the greens the bright shades can be obtained with emerald 
green, lemon yellow or pale lemon chrome and black. In addi- 
tion raw umber, raw Sienna, yellow ochre, Vandyck brown and 
possibly a touch of Antwerp blue, black and white will give all 
the desired tones for both grass and foliage. Venetian red, 
black and white will serve for the roofs of the dwellings and the 
foremost punt. Bring every part of the picture to the same degree 
of finish before touching up. There is no occasion then to wait 
until the painting is thoroughly dry. It can be worked up while 
still tacky ; but if allowed to dry, it will be advisable to rub in a 
little prepared linseed-oil over every part of the picture before re- 
commencing work. Very little vehicle of any kind should be 
used, especially in the ground work. An excellent medium can 
be made by mixing equal parts of spirits of turpentine, pale copal 
varnish and prepared linseed-oil. Do not varnish the picture 
until it has been painted for at least twelve months. 



"GOING TO MARKET." {COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 

To execute this charming water-color picture, first 
choose a good piece of Whatman's hand-made paper of fine grain 
but not that known as hot pressed, which, being perfectly smooth' 
is more suitable for pen and ink work. Stretch the paper 
smoothly by dampening and pasting the edges on to a drawing 
board or, better still, enclosing it while wet in a frame made for 
the purpose. If you prefer a very even surface for working up the 
face, have recourse to a rounded agate, with which you can smooth 
down any portion of the paper as much as you please before be- 
ginning to paint on it. When the paper is thoroughly dry make 
a clear, clean pencil outline of your subject with an H. B. pencil. 
It is a mistake to use a hard pencil, because it is apt to indent the 
paper, and the marks it makes are difficult to erase for correction. 
Start by putting in boldly, clearly and simply all the darkest shad- 
ows in their exact forms and as near the finished color as possible. 
Leave your highest lights entirely white at first, for nothing is 
easier than to break a linle color into them at the last, to tone 
them to the proper tint. Fresh bright lights are indispensable, yet 
very easily lost ; and although there are various methods of re- 
gaining them, they never thus quite come up to the crispness of 
lights preserved from the first. In the old-fashioned method of 
water-color painting it was customary to work gradually to the 
full depth of tone ; not so in the new school, which aims at strik- 
ing the key-note at once. To obtain the fresh transparency of 
coloring so noticeable in this picture, a very full brush must be 
used, so that you lay in little pools of color in their proper form. 
Once laid in, do not attempt to soften or retouch in any way 
until the color already laid in is absolutely dry. Continue this 
method of painting to the end. To ensure success you will need 
a good elastic sable brush, of medium size, with a fine point for 
the drapery, to which the above remarks as to treatment more 



especially apply. For painting the face finer brushes will be nec- 
essary, and after the features have been put in broadly with a full 
brush, some amount of stippling will be required to finish up 
properly. Wash in the background with yellow ochre and ivory 
black. For the dark skirt and bodice use raw umber and crimson 
lake, with a touch of scarlet vermilion in the pattern on the bod- 
ice. For the apron put in the gray shadows with light neutral 
gray. The other colors, to be blotted in separately and not mixed 
on the palette, are delicate tints of scarlet vermilion, rose madder, 
yellow ochre and a crisp touch or two of raw umber. 

For the green overskirt and sleeves use raw umber, yellow 
ochre, cobalt blue, lemon yellow and ivory black. If you can- 
not obtain with these quite so bright a green as you wish intro- 
duce a suspicion of Antwerp blue. The colors suggested for the 
underskirt and apron will serve for the fruit and cap trimming. 
For the hose, paint in first with light cadmium, then glaze with 
rose madder and shade with raw umber. For the shoes use raw 
umber, raw Sienna and yellow ochre. For the basket and flow- 
ers use yellow ochre, lemon yellow, raw umber and raw Sienna. 
If too bright, tone down with ivory black. Shade the cap and 
white sleeves with cobalt, raw umber and the faintest tinge of 
yellow ochre. Paint the hair with raw umber, Vandyck brown, 
burnt Sienna and ivory black. The broad shadows of the face 
are first put in with raw umber. The flesh tints require scarlet 
vermilion, rose madder and a little lemon yellow. A little ivory 
black also will probably be needed in the finishing to cool the 
half tones. For the lips use scarlet vermilion and rose madder, 
with a little raw umber for the dividing line. For the eyes take 
cobalt blue, modified with black and a touch of Vandyck brown 
for the pupil, eyelashes and eyebrows. Remember in working 
up that finish will come almost imperceptibly by careful attention 
to modelling. With every stroke of the brush refer constantly 
to the excellent study set before you. 

CACTUS DESIGNS. {COLOR PLATE No. 3.) 

For the large plate first draw in the design with water 
color, either carmine or India ink. Put a light wash of capucine 
over the entire flower, with the exception of the centre, which 
must be washed in with mixing yellow. When dry, shade the 
petals with deep red brown. For the stamens use red brown. In 
painting the buds, use apple green, mixing yellow and red brown. 
Outline with red brown mixed with No. 4 brown. The natural 
color of this cactus is bright scarlet, which can be painted with 
capucine laid on heavily and shaded with red brown ; but deep 
colors are neither pretty nor artistic on table ware, and the deco- 
rations should be kept as light as possible. While the blossoms 
should be painted smoothly, the green leaf should represent a 
rough, uneven surface. The high lights in the green leaves are 
painted with deep blue green mixed with a little brown green or 
dark green No. 7. Use dark green mixed with brown green for 
the shadows. The thorns may be represented with red brown or 
gold. 

The lower left-hand design, after being sketched on the plate, 
should have a wash of apple green and mixing yellow laid on over 
the centre, and be shaded with light gray and carmine No. 1 or 2. 
For the centre use mixing yellow, silver yellow and yellow 
ochre. Outline the petals with deep red brown. Tint with ivory 
yellow, using either green or Roman gold for the thorns. For 
the lower right-hand plate, after drawing in the design with 
India ink, put a wash of apple green over the centre, and paint 
the remainder of the blossom by first putting on a wash of No. 2 
carmine over the petals, and shading with a gray made by mixing 
two thirds apple gieen with one third carmine No. 2. For the 
stamens use orange yellow shaded with sepia. Shade the buds 
with deep red brown. Outline the blossoms with No. 4 brown. 
To give variety to the greens, use as many as possible. If you 
use a deep blue green, shade the same leaf with brown green and 
dark green No. 7 mixed. For some of the leaves use moss green 
for the high lights and shade the same with olive green. Do not 
outline the leaves except to accent the form. Gold or red brown 
may be used for the thorns. 

SAL VER IN FLA T CHA SED ME TAL. 

THE salver for which this design is intended should 
not be larger than 15 inches, nor less than 12 inches, across, and 
the best form is that in which the rim is turned up at an angle of 
about 70 degrees, quite smoothly (that is, without any kind of 
fluting), which, of course, must be done before the tray is worked 
upon, by spinning or by the hammer. Surface it properly by 
rubbing it over, in a circular direction, with emery cloth, having 
previously poured a few drops of oil upon it. Clean off with tur- 
pentine. Then lay the design centrally upon the salver and trans- 
fer it by means of carbon paper to the metal. Point in and then 
attach it, face upward, to a cement block that is large enough to 
allow of the whole design being worked without removal. When 
sufficiently cold trace with a No. 16 tracer all the large sweep- 
ing curves. Do this with sufficient force to indent the pattern 
strongly. Then indent the smaller ones with a tool No. 13, tak- 
ing care to reverse the tool, as the curve changes from convex to 
concave. The tracing will be much better and more quickly done 
if all the lines of one kind are traced first and then all those of an- 
other kind and so on, until the whole pattern is complete. As this 
design is intended to be carried out only in flat or surface chas- 
ing, it can be finished without once removing it from the block. 
Now commence to mat the background as marked, starting with 
the eight small heart-shaped divisions next the centre, using tool 
No. 117, which will enter the narrowest parts that have to be 
done. Next treat the sixteen lancet-shaped forms with pearl tool 
No. 41, allowing each impression of the tool to break into that 
already stamped in. The remainder of the matting should be 
done with a tool similar to No. 38, but square instead of oblong, 
in such a way that an effect is obtained somewhat like that indi- 
cated in the drawing. All these mattings should be made with 
force enough to slightly sink the background, and so to round 
the edge of the plain portions and, at the same time, obliterate 
the traced outline. Lastly, with ornamental punches, put in the 
various edgings shown. The salver is now ready for setting, an 
operation which must be carefully carried out to avoid flattening 
out the slight relief gained by the sunk background. The tray 
should be bright polished and not scratchbrushed. All the 
tools mentioned were illustrated on page 33 of The Art Amateur 
for August, 1890. [The article by Mr. Gawthorp upon flat chas- 
ing is unavoidably crowded out of this number. — Ed.] 

THE SET OF FRUIT BOWLS: 

(6) Curra?it Blossom. — Paint the top of the leaves 
grass green shaded with brown green and tinted, sometimes, 
toward the ends with dark carmine. Paint the under side with 
a tint of apple green and sky blue shaded with sepia ; the stems 
yellow brown shaded with dark red brown. The blossoms should 
be outlined (unless against a tinted background) with a fine line 
of mixing yellow and grass green, and shaded with the same. 
The centre ft mixing yellow. 

(7) The Scarlet Fruited Tkorti.— Outline the blos- 
soms and buds with carmine No. 1. Tint the outside of the pet- 
als with a thin wash of the same color. Shade with a greenish 
gray. Centers, silver yellow shaded with orange yellow. Sepals 
and flower stalks, red brown. Stem, gray shaded with red brown. 
Leaves, grass green shaded with yellow brown on the upper side 
and of mixing yellow and apple green shaded with sepia on the 
under side. 
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(8) The Wild Cherry. — Unless the dish is tinted, outline the 
blossoms in gray made of carmine No. i and green No. 7. 
Sha de with the same. Paint the stamens with mixing yellow and 
the stems with yellow brown shaded with red brown. The leaves 
should be grass green and mixing yellow. Shade with brown green 
except in the high lights. In these let the grass green be thinner 
and bluer. A background tinted with blue or pink would bring 
out this design. 

(9) Cherry Blossom. — Outline the blossoms with sky blue 
mixed with pearl gray and mixing yellow. 

Paint the centre spot with green brown and 
the stamens with silver yellow. The sepals 
and stems require thin red brown shaded 
with a deeper wash of the same color. The 
leaves are painted with apple green and 
mixing yellow, shaded with yellow brown ; 
where older and larger, grass green and 
mixing yellow outlined and shaded with 
green brown. 

(10) Apple Blossom. — Outline the blos- 
soms with carmine No. 1 and tint the out- 
side of the petals of blossom and bud with 
the same color in streaks. Shade with car- 
mine No. i and green No. 7, using some- 
times a little mixing yellow also. Paint the 
stamens silver yellow and the sepals apple 
green shaded with sepia. Paint the leaves 
a varying green (using the light blue made 
by mixing sky blue with apple green), shad- 
ed with apple green and mixing yellow, 
grass green and mixing yellow, yellow 
brown and brown green. The stem should 
be gray shaded with dark brown. If the 
background is tinted let it be pale blue 
shading to gray. 



emerald green and ultramarine blue alternately for the body, ac- 
centuated with brown. Paint the blossoms with ponceau ; if too 
purple add a little yellow. Make an olive green for the stems by 
mixing yellow, indigo blue and sanguine. 

A similar scheme of coloring should be adopted either in oils 
or water-colors on silk, satin or gauze. If painted in oils the 
pigment must be thinned w'nh/resh spirits of turpentine. If in 
water-colors Chinese white must be added ; in other words, the 
style known as gouache painting must be adopted. Abundant 



THE "MERMAID" FISH SET. 

As was suggested last month, in 
giving the first of this striking set of de- 
signs for china painting, the treatment 
should be in delicate coloring, and the work 
should be finished for one firing. For the 
flesh use a thin wash of capucine red ; the 
tint, being perfectly flat, should be blended. 
Put in the outlines and markings of the 
features with red brown. Paint the hair 
with yellow brown and outline it with dark 
brown. Paint the floating shell and its oc- 
cupant thinly with apple green and deep 
blue green, using the colors separately, yet 
blending them together. The effect of this 
method is charming. Introduce also a few 
touches of capucine red, very pale. When 
this is quite dry outline with red brown. 

For the water, first wash in a pale shade of moss green. When 
it is dry, scrape out some sharp lights and put in the markings 
with brown green rather broadly, accentuating the actual lines 
with dark green No. 7. The seaweed and fish must be varied in 
coloring, such tints being used as carnation No. 1 shaded with 
brown green, pompadour red shaded with violet of iron, deep 
blue green shaded with sepia, yellow ochre shaded with chestnut 
brown, grass green shaded with brown green and dark green. 
The design around the edge of the plate, including the shells, 
must be picked out in gold, or if gold be 
objected to, in deep red brown. There 
will be little trouble in effecting this, be- 
cause the design is already indicated in the 
make of the plate, which forms part of a 
dinner service, any portion of which can be 
bought separately. This particular china 
is easily obtainable, being kept in stock at 
the leading stores ; it is manufactured by 
Messrs. Tressemanes & Vogt, of Limoges, 
France. 

THE WA TER-LIL Y PORTIERE. 

The following scheme is suggest- 
ed for the portiere design, by M. L. Macom- 
ber, illustrated on page 124. For a founda- 
tion ihe new material known as mail cloth 
is eminently suited ; it comes in charming 
"art" shades, is fifty inches wide, and 
costs $3 the yard. The face is silk and 
richer than that of Roman satin. The 
dado and frieze must have a darned back- 
ground to throw up the flowers. These can 
be executed in solid embroidery or merely 
outlined with rope silk in stem stitch. The 
coloring is purely optional. For a semi- 
conventional design, such as that under con- 
sideration, care must, however, be taken to 
make the shades used harmonious ; for in- 
stance, on a delicate sage green the darning 
should be in a darker and somewhat warmer 
tone of the same color, the outlines being 
put in with rich terra-cotta red. For a soft 
neutralized blue use a darker shade of the 
same for the darning and a rich golden 
brown for the outlines. For yellow darned 
with golden brown, outline with a dark 
shade of heliotrope. For old pink use olive 
green for outlining. Any of these combi- 
nations will be found harmonious and ar- 
tistic, for they are founded on the art of 
blending complementary with primary col- 
ors, and this is the secret of all good and 
effective combinations. 




A DOOR-HARP. 
(for description, see page 130.) 



hints for this method were given in the magazine last month. 
The tapestry dyes mentioned are those known as Grdni^'s indeli- 
ble dyes for bolting cloth ; no medium is required. 



A GIFT FOR CARD PLAYERS. 

The card design given in the Supplement is intended 
for what is known in the game of poker as the " Kitty," which 



MOUNT FOR A FAN. 



For the device and outlines on the chips take a dark shade of Ihe 
colors employed. The rim of the plate should be edged with 
gold. A deep-shaped plate like those used for soup will serve the 
purpose best. 

CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

At this season of the year motives and texts are re- 
quired for so many purposes that the sheet of letters given on the 
supplement will probably be extremely 
useful for reference. It is often found dif- 
cult to enlarge alphabets to the required 
size. The alphabet bordering Plate 875 is 
arranged specially to render this easy. A 
diagram of part of the capital A enlarged 
shows how simple the process is ; whatever 
size the letters are required it is only nec- 
essary to rule a quantity of squares to the 
scale needed, and then to trace the outline 
by counting the squares and noting where 
the lines intersect them. By this plan 
full size letters will be found to have kept 
the proportion of the original. The words 
inside the border are suggestions for more 
elaborate motives, where some little artistic 
skill is available. These should be painted 
in opaque water colors upon stout paper 
previously mounted upon muslin. Plenty 
of gold adds to the effect. 

Although it seems premature in Novem- 
ber to talk of Church Decorations for Christ- 
mas tide, yet those on whom such work falls 
are glad to consider their plans and arrange 
details well in advance. Natural foliage 
will always be in best taste, but shields, 
texts and devices in various materials, pro- 
vided they are rich and neatly wrought, 
are permissible to brighten the whole 
effect. Crystallized alum on twigs and 
branches, rice and tapioca pasted on let- 
ters, split straws used for lettering, are all 
familiar enough, but may be overlooked 
by those in search of inexpensive and yet 
effective material. A fringe of dried oats 
or barley ears is a good finish for the top 
of a lectern or pulpit. Banners cut in pen- 
non shape — that is, with the stick horizontal- 
ly hung by cords with tassels at the end, the 
banner itself being in the shield shape or 
double pointed, are valuable aids when 
worked in embroidered silk or painted with 
sacred devices, and finished with gilt cords 
and tassels. These have the advantage of 
being used again for many seasons. Arti- 
ficial flowers should be entirely rejected, but 
immortelles in their natural colors or dried 
grass are welcome materials. Dyed grass is another abomina- 
tion that should be kept out of the church, and cotton for letter- 
ing used very sparingly, if at all. The well-known style of white, 
soft cotton text upon a red stuff ground, harmless although it be, 
is surely old enough to be allowed to rest awhile, and something 
less like millinery should be adopted in its place. Possibly we 
may give next month other varieties of devices for banners, 
shields, etc., but the back numbers of The Art Amateur are rich 
in material of this sort already, which our readers may fall back 
upon should other demands upon our space 
in our December issue render this necessary. 



This design can be painted on 
bolting cloth, colored gauze, silk or satin. 
We would suggest that the miniature draw- 
ing of it, which was published last month, 
would serve admirably for a Christmas 
card by leaving out the lines that indicate 
the shape of a fan and extending the 
branches of almond blossom ; it would also 
look well as the heading of a menu stand 
either on china or card. 

For painting the design on bolting cloth, 
use tapestry dyes ; the effect is charming. 
A very pale wash of sanguine gives the local 

flesh tint. Hardly any shading is required, but for the little there 
is indicated, mix sanguine, indigo blue and yellow. For the 
outlines use a strong tint of the same mixture. For the golden 
hair add a touch of ponceau to yellow ; shade with brown and 
yellow mixed. Paint into the butterfly wings all the brightest 
shades of your palette, but keep them delicate ; put them on 
separately and allow them to blend sufficiently to give them an 
iridescent effect. Treat the dragon fly in the same manner, using 




A TOY ZITHER, ADAPTED AS A DOOR-HARP. 
(for description, see page 130.") 



holds the pool ; it will be appreciated by all who play the national 
game of cards. The " royal flush" represented should be painted 
on a plate large enough to take the cards full size. Lay out the 
cards and copy the coloring exactly in flat tints, having first 
tinted the plate a delicate shade of celadon green or azure blue. 
The poker "chips" are effectively arranged around the plate, 
forming a border. Each group should be put in with delicate 
shades of different colors harmonizing well with the ground tint. 



THE PAINTING OF SNOW. 

A writer in The (London) Art 
Journal "cannot call to mind," he says, 
" any adequate rendering of snow. There 
is, of course, Gerome's ' Duel,' but the 
painting of the snow does not rise above 
the quality of figure-painters' landscape. 
In the exhibitions a few winter subjects are 
sometimes shown, the best being those 
which Mr. J. Farquharson curiously alter- 
nates with Eastern scenes and Western 
portraits. These are perfect as far as they 
go, but they seldom go beyond an impres- 
sionist's rendering of snow. The pathetic 
wretchedness of the world in winter is sug- 
gested, but it is usually a memory, not a 
study." 

The editor of The Artist agrees with this 
writer. He says very truly : " What we 
seldom see on the walls of an exhibition is 
any carefully studied representation of the 
more elaborate detail of wintry nature — 
all the varieties of frost, black frost, white 
frost, hoar frost. Hoar frost, that dream 
of beauty, when the frozen dew on the 
boughs sparkles with the radiance of jewels, 
and weaves arches, bowers, festoons, cre- 
ating an Arctic fairyland, and snow through 
its endless variety of effects, from the time 
the first thinly dancing minute flakes came 
down, then larger and more abundant, un- 
til the whole air is dark with them, and the 
earth becomes a white and silent world, a 
world full of fresh subjects for the artist. 
The snow ceases, and sometimes come 
skies as blue as the petals of a forget-me- 
not ; the nipping and eager air tosses the 
frozen powder in whirling masses of fine 
spray ; the snow in the roads gets broken 
up into picturesque raggedness by passing 
wagons with their long teams of horses, 
and gives opportunity for foregrounds full 
of strength and detail. Then note, in 
some effects of light when the sun is low, 
the lovely iridescence of the snow, and the 
startling contrasts of the rosy lights and 
cobalt shadows. The congealed rivers only 
show themselves by their wintry hues, with 
abrupt patches of black here and there. 
The mill is clothed in its white shroud and 
• icicles hang by the wall ; ' the woods in 
the weak sunlight are lovely, the intricate 
tracery of the trees so difficult to draw ; 
the oak alone retains some of its autumn 
leaves of tawny gold, color repeated, how- 
ever, by the dead bracken, and contrasted 
by the dark green leaves of the bramble which never dies." 

Perhaps the best painter of snow we ever had in this country 
was young W. Bliss Baker, who died two or three years ago. 
His representation of woods just after heavy snow fall was marvel- 
lously natural. Mr. Bolton Jones and Mr. Walter Palmer come 
next to him, perhaps; but Mr. Palmer's shadows are generally 
too blue for actual truth. W. S. Macy, at his best, is, perhaps, 
unsurpassed in this speciality by any painter in the United States. 
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FACSIMILE OF A LEAD-PENCIL SKETCH BY J, CARROLL BECKWITH. 
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PLATE 877.-DESIGN FOR A FAN MOUNT. 

Bv Marion Rbh>. 

A miniature drawing of (his was gi.en in the Oeloher part. 

(For directions for treatment, >« page i«6.) 







PLATE 877a. A "KITTY" FOl 




PLATE 878e.~W00D CARVING, 



? CA j> Jyers, for china painting 
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PERSIAN STYLE. SECOND OF A SET OF SIX CHAIR BACKS. B y c. m. Ienckes. 
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PLATE 875 -CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Designed by c. m. Jrnckes. 
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PLATE 876a.-TW0 EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FOR TABLE LINEN. Royai ScH ° 01 - ° F Art network. 
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